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The morrow was appointed for the proclamation in London
of the elected sovereigns; it was Ash Wednesday. The day was
most inclement, and with dismal downpouring of rain. All
London was, however, astir, and the new queen earlier than any
one. About noon, February 13, 1688-9, William and Mary pro-
ceeded in state drosses, but without any diadems, from the
interior of the palace of Whitehall to the Banqueting-house.
Here they received a deputation from the convention of parlia-
ment, inviting them to take possession of the vacant throne, and
they signed the Bill of Rights; after which they were proclaimed
as William III. and Mary II., king and queen of England. But
queen Mary was neither so much engrossed by her inquisition
into the state of the chattels her father had left in his apart-
ments, nor by the triumph of her accession on that memorable
Ash Wednesday, as to leave neglected a stroke of diplomacy,
whereby she trusted to sound the intentions of archbishtfp
Bancroft; she despatched two of her chaplains to Lambeth, on
the afternoon of the important proclamation-day, to crave for her
his blessing. " Tell your princess/5 answered the uncompromising
primate," first to ask her father's blessing; without that, mine
would be useless."

A second globe, sceptre, and sword were made for queen Mary.
The coronation-oath was altered to its present form. Just before
the new sovereigns entered Westminster -hall for their joint coro-
nation, April 11, 1689, news arrived of the landing of James II.
in Ireland, and that he had taken peaceable possession of the
whole island, with the exception of Londonderry. At the same
moment lord Nottingham delivered to queen Mary the first letter
her father had written to her since the invasion. It was an awful
one, and the time of its reception made it more so. King James
wrote, " That hitherto he had made all fatherly excuses for what
had been done, and had wholly attributed her part in the revolu-
tion to obedience to her husband; but the act of being crowned
was in her own power, and if she were crowned while he and the
prince of Wales were living, the curses of an outraged father
would light upon her, as well as of that God who had commanded
duty to parents." If queen Mary were not confounded by this
letter, king William certainly was. Lord Nottingham, an eye-
witness, declares that king William said, "that he had done
nothing but with her approval/* Irritated by the news, the
queen recriminated, " that if her father regained Ms authority,
her husband might thank himself, for letting him* go as he did."
James II. then believed, to use his own words, " that his daughter
wished that some cruelty had bgen perpetrated against him."